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MR. ROSCOE, 


{From Dre Spiker’s Tour in England.} 


Ir is well known that Liverpool is 
proud of reckoning among the uames 
of her most illustrious citizens that 
of William 
“* Lorenzo de Medici” and “ Leo the 
Tenth.” These classical works, whose 
reputation is so deservedly extended, 
and which have been translated into 
several foreign languages, are the 
production of a man who was edu- 
cated to the profession of the law, 
and who afterwards became a bank- 
er. Itis solely to his own genius and 
application that he is indebted for 
the knowledge and acquirement— 
particularly an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Italian literature—which 
have enabled him to give to the pub- 
lic those masterly compositions. 

The firm of Roscoe, Clarke, and 
Co. was one of the principal bank- 
ing-houses in Liverpool, until unsuc- 
cessful speculations caused it to stop. 
This event was a severe blow to Mr. 
Roscoe's domestic and literary en- 
joyments ; and it compelled him to 
dispose of his valuable books, paint- 
ings, and manuscripts by auction. 
The sale of the library commenced 


during our stay in this place, when | 


the books fetched high sums, the re- 
putation of their former possessor 
having attracted from town many 


bibliomaniacs and collectors, whose | 


competition considerably enhanced 
their prices. 

The wealth of this collection, with 
regard to early writers on the subject 
of Italian literature and art, is hard- 


ly to be described; and it is unpar- | 


donable, that so opulent a town as 
Liverpool should omit the signal op- 
portunity of enriching its already 
celebrated libraries, and at the same 


time of paying a tribute of esteem to | 
so worthy a fellow citizen, by the | 


purchase of the entire collection. 
Under these circumstances I had 
little right to expect from Mr. Ros- 
coe the common attentions due to a 
stranger. Yet he received me with 
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Roscoe, the author of | 


| as much easy politeness and warm 
| cordiality as could possibly have 
| been displayed towards me by a per- 
son who had no distressing events to 
contend against; he even spoke of 
his present painful situation, and of 
his hopes of its amendment, with a 
| composure that inspired me with re- 
| verence for his fortitude and self-pos- 
session. He mentioned the loss of 
his literary and graphic treasures 
| with a calmness truly philosophical ; 
and he himself read to me the pre- 
face to the catalogue of his paintings 
and drawings, in which he called the 
| attention of the public to their rarity 
and value. These, as I am informed, 
were knocked down for the most 
trifling sums, although the books had 
| brought excellent prices. 
| With regard to his library, he had, 
|as he himself told me, expressly 
| stated to Mr. Winstanley, the auc- 
| tioncer, that he would not buy a sin- 
gle volume. 
| He dwelt much upon Italy, and 
| the state of literature in that coun- 
try, with which he appeared perfect- 
ly conversant; and mentioned the 
Italian translation uf his Lorenzo, 
and the German one of his Leo. Of 
the latter he spoke in terms of com- 
mendation, particularly of Henke's 
annotations upon it, declaring that 
he should avail himself of his re- 
marks ; he suggested improvements 
in the new edition of that work then 
| preparing, in which it was his inten- 
tention to omit the long extracts from 
| the writings of Luther and his co- 
| temporaries, or at least considerably 
| to abridge them, which would cer- 
tainly be an advantage to the work. 
He appeared less satisfied with the 
French translation of Leo; but com- 
| plained particularly of the illiberality 
of the Italian translator of his Lo- 
renzo,* who had commented upon 
and garbled every passage relating 
to the Reformation. He had written 
|to him upon the subject, but his ex- 








; @ Mecherini, who executed his translation un- 
| der the direction of the celebrated Angelo Fab- 
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postulation appeared to have given 
displeasure. He had recently been 
informed from Italy, that a transla- 
tion of his Leo would shortly appear. 

A project that Roscoe is desirous 
of yet exccuting, but for the accom- 
plishmeat of which, he observed,that 
he ought to have both youth and lei- 
sure, is a life of Erasmus, since Jor- 
tin’s Biography appears to him un- 


satisfactory. After Erasmus, Ulrich | 


Von Hutten is his hero. 


The number of splendid botanical 


works in his collection turned the 
eonversation upon botany, a subject 


to which he is much attached. Of his | 
progress in this study he has given | 


a proof in a dissertation on a new 


arrangement of the class Mouandria, | 
which is printed in one of the vo- | 


lumes of the Transactions of the Lin- 
nean Society. He just mentioned to 
me his political paimphlets, as being 
merely of temporary interest, and 
elicited by the state of public affairs. 

Te aman who has employed him- 
self during a considerable part of his 
life in literary avocations, it must 


eertainly afford a high gratilication, | 


after having been deprived of his 
ewn treasures, to. have access to 
those of his friends. An intimate 
friend of Mr. Roscoe’s, Mr. Coke, of 
Holkham, who 
estate of that celebrated Dilletante, 
the late Earl of Leicester, and to the 
possession of all his magnificent col- 
lections, is at present engaged in 
giving a new arrangement to his li 

brary, aod regularly sends to Liver- 
pool parcels of such books as he 
wishes. to have minutely examined, 
or putinte more elegant bindings, in 
order that Mr. Roscoe may inform 
him more particularly of their con- 
tents and literary value, or zive di 

rections as to the form in which they 
are to be bound. Mr. Roscoe, who 
happened to be then just on the poiut 
of returning one of these packages to 
Holkham, shewed me some of these 
curiosities, among which were, a 
manuscript of the Rhetorica Cicer. 
ad Herennium, a manuscript of Lu- 
can, one of the Ars Amatoria of Ovid, 
with beautiful illauminations, another 
of the Greek Lexicon of Cyrillas, se- 
veral old English manuscripts, and 
some early Italian ones, among 


ethers a copy of the Laws of Venice, 
° | 
which each senator was oblized to 





succeeded to the | 
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transcribe on being admitted into the 
assembly of the Nobili. Mr. R. ia- 
formed me, that on these occasions 

he often discovers very valuable ra- 
| rities—among others, he has found 
| the original drawings of the remains 
of ancient Roman buildings made by 
Raphael at the express command of 
Leo, and of which he had spoken in 
his life of that pontiff as no longer 
existing. 


THE LYING SERVANT. 


Tuere lived in Suabia a certain 
lord, pious, just, and wise, to whose 
lot it fell to have a serving man, a 
great rogue, and above all, much ad- 
dicted to the vice of lying. The name 
of the lord is not in the story, there- 
fore the reader need not trouble him- 
self about it. 

The knave was given to boast of 
his wondrous travels. He had visited 
countries which are no where to be 
| found in the map, and seen things 
| which mortal eyes never beheld. He 
would lie through the twenty-four 
hours of the clock—for he dreamt 
falsehoods in his sleep, to the truth of 
which he swore when he was awake. 
His lord was a cunniug as well as a 
virtuous man, and used to see the lies 
in the varlet’s mouth, so that he was 
often caught—hung as it were in his 
own untruths, asinatrap. Never- 
theless, he persisted still the more in 
his lies; and when any one said, 
“how can that be?” he would an- 
swer, with fierce oaths and protesta- 
tions, that so it was. He swore, stone 
and bone, and might the devil have 
his soul, and so forth! Yet was the 
knave useful in the household— quick 
and handy— therefore he was not dis- 
liked of his lord, though he verily 
was a great liar. 

It chanced, one pleasant day in 
spring, after the rains had fallen hea- 
vily, and swollen much the foods, 
that the lord and the knave rode 
out together, and their way passed 
through a shady and silent forest. 
Suddenly appeared an old and well 
grown fox:—lock! exclaimed the 
master of the knave,—look, whata 
huge beast! never before have Esecu 
a reynard so large!— Doth this beast 
surprize thee by ? re- 
plyeth straight the serving-groom, 
casting his eye slightingly on the 
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The Lying Servant. 


animal ashe fled for fear away into | 


the cover of the brakes: by sione and 
bone I have been in akingdom where 
the foxes are big as are the bulls in 
this! Whereupon, hearing so vast a 
lic, the lord answered calmly, but 
with mockery in bis heart 


kingdom there must be excellent 


in that | 


lining for the cloaks, if furriers can | 


there be found well to dress skins 
so large! 

And so they rode on, the lord in 
silence; but soon he began to sigh 
heavily. Still he seemed to wax 
more and more sad in spirit, and his 
sighs grew deeper and more quick. 
Then inquired the knave of the lord 
what sudden affliction, or cause of 
sorrow had happened, Alas! replicd 
the wily master, I trust in heaven’s 
goodness that neither of us two hath 
today, by any frowardness of fortune, 
chanced to say the thing which is 
not—for assuredly he that hath so 
done must this day perish. Tlic 
knave, on hearing these doleful 
words, and pereeiving real sorrow to 


be depicted on the paleuess of his | 


master’s countenance, instantly felt 
asif his cars grew more wide, that 
not a word, or syllable, of so strange 
a discovery might escape his troubled 
sense, And so, with eager exclama- 
tions, he demanded of the lord to 
ease his suspense, and to explain 
why so cruel a doom was now about 
to fall upon companionable liars. 


| this ; 


Hear, then, dear knave, answered | 


the lord to the earnestness of his ser- 
vant—since thou wust needs know, 
hearken! and God grant that no trou- 
ble come to thee from what I shall 
say. ‘To-day we ride far, and in our 
course is a vast and heavy-rolling 
tlood, of which the ford is narrow, 
and the pool is deep. To it hath 
heaven given the power of sweeping 
down into its dark holes all dealers 
in falsehood, who may rashly venture 
to put themselves within its truth 
loving current! But to him who kath 
told no lie, there is no fear of this 
river. Spur we our horses, knave, 
for to-day our journey must be long. 

Then the knave thought, Jong in- 
deed must the journey be for some 
who are now here ; and, as he spurred, 
he sighed heavier and deeper than his 
master had done before him—who 
now went gaily on, nor ceased he 
tu cry, “ Spur we our horses, knave, 
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for to-day our jowrney must bé tong |” 
—Then came they to a brook. Its 
waters were small, and its channel 
such asa boy mightleap across. Yet, 
nevertheless, the knave began to 
tremble, and faulteringly he asked, 
is this now the river where harmless 
liars must perish? This! ah no, re- 
plied the lord: this is but a brook— 
no liar need tremble here. Yet was 
the knave not wholly assured; and, 
stammering, he said—my gracious 
lord, thy servant now bethinks him 
that he to-day hath made a fox too 
huge: that of which he spake was 
verily not so large as.is ap ox; but, 
stone and bone, as big as is a good- 
sized roe! 

The lord replicd, with wonder in 
his tone, what of this fox coucerneth 
me? If large or small I care not. 
Spur we our horses, kuavc, for to-day 
vur journey must be long! 

Long indeed, still thought the serv- 
ing-groom; and in sadness he crossed 
the brook. Then came they to a 
stream, running quickly through a 
green meadow, the stones showing 
themselves in many plaves above its 
frothy water. The varlet started, and 
cried aloud—another river! surely 
of rivers there is to-day no end-: 
was it of this thou talkedst hereto- 
fore? No, replied the lord, not of 
and more he said not: yet 
marked he, with inward gladness, 
his servant’s fear. Because, in good 
truth, rejoined the knave, it is on 
my conscience to give thee note, that 
the fox of which I spake was not 
larger than a ca/f! Large or small, 
let me not be troubled with thy fox: 
the beast concerneth not me at all! 

As they quitted the woody country, 
they perceived a river in the way, 
which gave sign of having been swol- 
len by the rains; and on it wasa 
boat, This, then, is the doom ofliars, 
said the knave ; and he looked ear- 
nestly towards the passage-craft. Be 
informed, my good lord, that reynard 
was not larger than a wedder sheep ! 
The lord seemed angry, and answer- 
ed, this is not yet the grave of false- 
hood: why torment me with this 
cursed fox! Rather spur we our 
horses for we have far to go. Stone 


and bone, said the knave to himself, 

the end of my journey approacheth! 
Now the day declined, and the sha- 

dows of the travellers lengthened on 
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the ground; but darker than the twi- 





light was the sadness on the face of 


the knave. And, as the wind rustlied 
the trees,he ever and ancn turned 


pale, and enquired of his master, if 


the noise were of a torrent of stream 
of water? Still as the evening fell, 
his eyes strove to discover the course 
uf a winding river. But nothing of 


the sort could he discern, so that his | 


spirit began to revive, and he was 
fain to join in discourse with the lord; 
but the lord held his peace, and 
Jooked as one who expects an evil 
thing. 

Suddenly the way became steep, 


and they descended into a low and | 


woody valley, in which was a broad 
and black river, creeping fearfully 
along, like the dark stream of Lethe, 
without bridge or bark to be seen 
near. Alas! alas! cried the knave, 
and the anguish oozed from the pores 
of his pale face. Ah, miserable me! 
this then is the’ river in which liars 
must perish! Even so, said the lord: 
this is the stream of which I spake ; 
but the ford is sound and good for 
true men. Spur we our horses, knave, 
for night approacheth, and we have 
yet far to go, 

My life is dear to me, said the 
trembling serving-man; and thou 
knowest that were it lust my wife 
would be disconsolate, In sincerity, 
then, I declare, that the fox, which I 
saw in the distant country was not 
larger than he who fled from us in the 
wood this morning. 

Then laughed the lord aloud, and 
said, Ho, knave! wast thou afraid 
of thy life, and will nothing cure thy 
lying? Is not falsehood, which kills 
the soul, worse than death, which has 
mastery only over the body? This 
river is no more than any other, nor 


hath it a power such as I feigned. | 
The ford is safe, and the waters gen- 


tle as those we have alreaily passed. 
But who shall pass thee over the 
shame of this day? 
needs sink, unless penitence come to 
help thee over, and cause thee to 
look back on the gulph of thy lies, as 
on a danger from which thou hast 
been delivered by heaven’s grace. 
And, asherailed against bis seryant, 
the lord rode on into the w ater, and 
both in safety reached the ag 
shore. Then vowed the knave, 

stone and bone, that from that time for- 


In it thou must | 


| 
| 
| 
by | 








~—German Agriculture. 


ward he would duly measure his 
words— and glad was he soto escape. 
Such is the story of the lying servant 
and the merry lord, by which let the 
reader profit. 





GERMAN AGRICULTURE, 


[From Jacob's Germany.] 


Tue Royal Institation, of which 
| Von Thaer is the director, and which 
| occupies a considerable portion of 
| his extensive buildings, has three 
| professors besides himself: one for 
| mathematics, chemistry, and geo- 
| logy ; one for veterinary knowledge; 
and a third for botany and the use 
of the different vegetable produc- 
tions in the materia medica, as well 
as for entomology. Besides these, 
an experienced agriculturist is en- 
gaged, whose office it is to point out 
to the pupils the mode of applying 
the sciences to the practical business 
of busbandry. ‘The course com- 
mences in September. During the 
winter months the time is occupied 
in mathematics, and the first six 
books of Fuclid are studied ; and in 
the summer, the geometrical know- 
ledge is practically applied to the 
measurement of land, timber, build- 
ings, and other objects. The first 
principles of chemistry are unfolded, 
By a good, but economical appara- 
tus, various experiments are made 
both on a large and small scale. For 
the larger experiments, the brew- 
house and still-house, with their re- 
spective fixtures, are found highly 
useful. 

There is a large botanical garden, 
arranged on the system of the Swe- 
dish naturalist, kept in excellent 
order, with all the plants labelled, 
and the Latin as well as German 
names. An Herbarium with a good 
collection of dried plants, which is 
constantly increasing, is open to the 
examination of the pupils, as well 
as skeletons of the diflerent animals, 
and casts of their several parts, 
which must be of great use in the 
veterinary pursuits. Modelsofagri- 
cultural implements, especially of 
ploughs, are preserved ina museum, 
which is stored as well with such as 
are familiar in Germany, as with 
those used in England, or other 
countries. I remarked the absence 
but of two implements known in this 
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country, viz. the male-plough, and | years, has been twenty-two bushels 


a wew machine recently invented for 
sowing small seeds. The first of 
these would certainly be of little use 
in most parts of Germany; and the 
other is so new, that, excellent as it 
is, its adoption is by no means ge- 
neral, even in England. 

I surveyed, in company with Von 
Thaer, every part of his farm. The 
wheat had been put upin the ground 
very early. It was all drilled with 
a machine of his own invention, 
which is rather an improvement on 
our English drills. It forms nine 
rows at each time, is drawn by two 


horses, and the seed is well covered | 


by the rakes aflixed to the machine. 
It is well contrived for the soil in 
which it is employed, but it would 
answer in very few districts of Eng- 


Jand without being made consider. | 


ably heavier, by strengthening some 
of it# parts. 

The wheat had been drilled after 
acrop of peas, well manured ; but 
though it looked of a good colour 
and healthy, it was weak, consider- 
ing the length of time it had been 
sowed. With his excellent farming 


he assured me, that his wheat did | 


not average more than 16 bushels to 
the acre. In the quantity of seed, 
he seemed to me parsimonious, not 
drilling quite a Sushel to the acre, 
which, he says, experience has 
taught him is suflicient. The saving 
of seed, in his opinion, is the ouly 
circumstance which makes drilling 
preferable to sowing broad-cast, as 
far as regards wheat, rye, barley, and 
oats, The proportion of wheat in 
this large farm is very small, That 
grain not being used as the common 
food of man within the country, its 
price fluctuates with the demands of 
other countries, and with their pro- 
hibitory laws ; and besides, its pro- 
duce is very variable. Rye, on the 
other hand, finds the far greater part 
of its consumers at home ; the varia- 
tion in price is much less, and on 
this soil its produce is more uniform. 
The rye was partly drilled and partly 


sowed broad cast, being of a great | 


extent, the larger portion was done 
in the latter mode. In the whole, 
about four hundred acres were in 
rye. The average produce, the re- 
sult of statistical accounts, kept with 
the greatest accuracy fur a scrics ot 





and a half to the acre. From the 
season of the year no barley was 
growing ; but the average produce of 
that grain, as I Jearnt, when sowed 
after a winter fallow and pease, is 
twenty-three bushels to the acre; but 
when sowed after rye or wheat, (a 
most reprehensible practice, though 
that commonly followed) only sixteen 
bushels to the acre. The pease yield 
but little, not more than three for 
one of the quantity sowed, and they 
are cultivated at Moegelin, more for 
the sake of the haulm than of the 
pulse ; and the abundance of that, 
which is considered excellent food 
for sheep, is the principal induce- 
ment to grow them as a fallow crop. 
The rotation of crops here is various, 
but that most usually pursued is, 
first, potatoes or peas, followed by 
rye, clover, and wheat.” 

The favourite article of cultivation 
with Von Thaeris potatoes, on which 
he sets a peculiarly high value. His 
mode is simple and easy. They are 
planted in rews after the plough, at 
the rate of sixteen bushels to the 
acre. When the plants are up, they 
are earthed with a doubke-breasted 
plough, first, parallel to the rows in 
which they are planted, and then 
with the same plough the furrows 
are crossed, thus leaving the pota- 
toes in small square-patches. When 
at maturity, the soil is turned up 
with a three-pronged fork, and all 
roots carefully collected by women 
and children, The stalks are far 
more abundant than those of our po- 
tatoes, and yield, I should think, 
from what I saw, as four to one. This 
haulm is carefully turned, dried, and 
collected into stacks, and is used as 
litter for the horses and cows instead 
of straw, which is here converted into 
food by cutting it small. 

Like all his countrymen, Von 
Thaer prefers German small pota- 
toes to our large ones; they are less 
mealy, and have a different flavour. 
llis preference, if his facts are cor- 
rect, of which L have no doubt, is 
certainly supported by better reasons 
than I have heard from any other 
person in this country. He contend- 
ed, that the nutritive quality of the 
potatoe depends on the quantity of 
Starch that it contains; that, upon 
analysis, the smaller hind of putatecs 
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that are here cultivated, contain a 
far greater proportion of starch 
than any that grow to a larger size ; 
that, beyond a certain size, which, 
by giving the roots sufficient room, 
they will naturally »ttain, the in- 
crease is only water, and can scarce- 
ly be termed nutriment. 

This decisive judgment, founded 
on chemical analysis, extends itself 
to the comparison betwixt turnips 
and potatoes. The soil is admirably; 
calculated for turnips, but the long 
continued droughts on the continent, 
where the weather is more settled 
than in England, operates to prevent 
their beneficial culture, as he has ex- 
perienced in his own practice. He 
has found turnips acrop of uncer- 
tain produce, and, in some years, 
they have utterly failed ; and, in that 
case, one year’s use of the land has 
been lost. In potatoes, there is po 
risk of a total failure, and, compara- 
tively, but little variation in the 
quantity that is yielded. He illus- 
tated the. difference between the 


potatoe and the turnip culture very | 


ably, as far as related to his own 
soil and climate ; but very wisely 
did not attempt to prove that it was 
preferable in England, or in many 
other parts of Germany. 

The average produce of his pota- 
toes, ina series of years, has been 
three hundred bushels to the acre; 
this he compared with what I stated 
to be the average weight of an acre 
of turnips on good Jand, as well cul- 


tivated as his is, in England, and | 


which I stated below the truth, at 
twenty tons, because I wished not 
io be suspected of exaggeration to 
support an hypothesis. He con- 
tended, that this average growth of 
three hundred bushels, or five tons 
of potatoes, contained more nutri- 
ment than twenty tons of turnips, 
because the proportion of starch in 
potatoes to thatin turnips was much 
inore than four to one. I did not 
urge the quantity of mucilage in the 
turnip, because I wished to learn 
his views rather than to suggest my 
own, 

Von Thaer, with the assistance of 
the protessors of the institution over 
which he presides, has arranged the 


Granville Sharp and the Slave Trade. 


|} from different races of sheep. Thr 
| finest are some specimens from Sax- 
ony, his own are the next. The fine 
Spaaish wool from Leon is inferior 
| to his, in the proportion of eleven to 
| sixteen. The wool from Botany Bay, 
of which he had specimens, is infe- 
| rior to the Spanish. He had ar. 
ranged, by a similar mode, the rela- 
| tive fineness of the wools produced 
| on the dilfcrent parts of the body of 
the sheep, so as to bring under the 
eye, at one vicw, the comparative 
value of the different parts of the 
fleeces ; and he had also ascertained 
the proportionate weight of those 
different parts. The application of 
optics and geometry, by which the 
scales thataccompany the specimens 
are constracted, is such as to leave 
no doulLts on any mind of the aceu- 
racy of tLe results. The scales, in- 
deed, show only the fineness, and 
not the length of the tibre; which is, 
I believe, of considerable importance 
| in the process of spinning. The ee- 
| lebrity of the Moegelin sheep is so 
widely diffused, that the ewes and 
rams are sold at cnormous prices te 
the agricultarists in Kast Prussia, 
Poland, and as far as Russia. 


' 
GRANVILLE SHARP AND THE 
| SLAVE TRADE. 


Ar the period when this venerable 

} philanthropist began his career, the 
| condition of negro slaves imported 
into this country was undecided by 
judicial authority. The humane 
| and inflexibly upright Chief Justice 
| Holt had, indeed, given his opinion 
many ycars before, that as soon as 
|a negro comes into England he is 
| free, because *‘ one may be a vil- 
| leyn in England, bat not a slave.” 
| But, in opposition to this authority, 
and to obviate its eflects on the West 

| India interest, an opinion was pro- 
cured by some interested persons in 
1729, from the attorney and solicitor- 

| general, York and Talbot, declaring 
} that “‘a slave by coming from the 
| West Indies to England or Ireland, 
| either with or without his master, 
doth not become free, and his mas- 
ter’s property or right in him is not 
thereby determined or varied; —“ we 


various kinds of wool on cards, and | are also of opinion,” they add, “ that 
discriminated, with geometrical ex- 
actocss, the incness of that produced 


his master may legally compel him 
to return again to the plantations.’ 
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So deep an impression was made on 
the public, and even on the members 
of the legal profession, by the wide 
and artful circulation given to this 
opinion, that, in spite of instances 
which had actually occurred of slaves 
being liberated upon the principle 
set down by Chief Justice Holt, Mr. 
Sharp was informed, even by his 
own professional advocates, that it 
would be useless to suffer the point 
to be tried, especially as Lord Mans- 
field, to whom it would fall to decide 
it, and whose legal weight was ac- 
customed to sway both the bar and 
the bench, was confessedly of the 
same opinion with York and Talbot, 
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|) together for sale, “ at the Bull and 





The great doubt which bung overthe | 


point may be still further inferred | 


from the following curious circum- 


stance: Mr. Sharp had noticed, among | 


theauthorities in his favour,a passage 
from Blackstone, declaring, that “ a 
negro, the moment he lands in Eng- 
land, falls under the protection of 
the laws, and becomes eo istanti, a 
freeman.” This passage being quoted 


on one of the trials in which Mr. | 
Sharp was engaged, the opposite | 
| scriber, a lusty, strong, bony negro 


counsel produced in court the volume 
from which the quotation was pro- 
fessed to be taken, aud challenged 
the contending party to find any 
such assertion. 
not daunt Mr. Sharp to discovey 
that the passage, as produced in court. 
was only that a negro on landing in 
England ** falls under the protection 
of the laws, and so far becomes a 
freeman, though his master’s right 
to his service may possib/y continue.” 
It afterwards appeared that Dr. 
Blackstone had altered the passage 
in the course of these trials; and we 
recollect to have seen or heard it 
stated years thet Mr. 
Sharp informed a fhicnd that Black- 
stone confessed himself to have 
made this, as well some othe: 
alterations respecting the liberty of 


some aco, 


as 


It amazed, but did | 


Gate, Holborn, a chesnut gelding, a 
Tim whisky, and a wefl made good- 
tempered black boy.” Rewards were 
frequently offered for securing fugi- 
tives, and conveying them to speci- 
fied ships in the river Thames ; with, 
however, a proviso, which proved 
that the parties had either some fear 
or some shame left, or at least thought 
the public had—* The utmost secrecy 
may be depended on.” Our American 
colonies were more unblushing in 
their slave transactions: “‘ To be 
sold,” says the New York Journal of 
October 22, 1767, * a healthy negro 
wench,of abouttwenty-one years old; 
is a tolerable cook, and capable of 
doing all sorts of house work ; can 
be well recommended for her honesty 
and sobriety ; she has a female child 
of nigh three years old, which will be 
sold with the wench, 1f REQUIRED!” 
The revengeful spirit displayed in 
the two following advertisements, is 
justly denominated by our author as 
** pext to infernal.” The first is from 
the Williamsburg Gazette, in Vir- 
ginta: “* Run away from the sub- 


fellow, named Bob, of a brownish 
complexion, &c. &c. The said fellow 


| is outlawed, and I will give ten pounds 





reward for his head severed frem his 


| body, or forty shillings if broughe 


the subject, at the express sugges- | 


tion of Lord Mansfield himselt. 
The disrespect shown at this time 


for human freedom, as regarded the | 


unfortunale African race, was so 
fagvant, that our common 
papers not unfrequently contained 
advertisements for the sale of slaves 
in common with live and dead stock. 
One, fur example, quoted from the 


Gazetteer of April le, 1769, classes 


news 





alive.” The other advertisement, 
from the North Carolina newspaper, 
is to the same effect, with the addi- 
tion of an allusion to an act of As- 
sembly by which a slave absenting 
himself from his master’s service 


three months was outlawed, and 
being outlawed, a certain sum was 
allowed to any person whe would 


kill him, and bring his head duly 
certificated to his master. 

Such was the state of legal opinion, 
and such the apathy of the public on 
this great question, both in Great 
Britain and her American colonies, 
when Mr. Sharp’s celebrated case 
of the negro, Jonathan Strong, came 
on for hearing before Lord Maus- 
field. Strong was the slave of Da- 
vid Lisle, a lawyer, at Barbadves, 
who had treated him with such bar- 
barity that he had by degrees ren- 


dered him quite useless, and at 


length had turned him adrift in the 
Strong, in his 
was reconuncnded 


streets of London. 
casual rambles 
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by a strancer to apply at the surgery 
of Mr. William Sharp for medical 
assistance, having been greatly in- 
jered in his person and health by 
cruel treatment. 
happened to meet Granville, who, 
with his brother’s assistance, suc- 
ceeded in restoring him to health, 
and procured him a comfortable si- 
tuation in the service of a respect- 
able apothecary. Here he remained 
two years; till being accidentally 
recognized behind a carriage by his 
old master, Lisle, who perceived 
that he was again capable of service, 
he was a few days after seize by 


At the surgery he | 


| 


stratagem, and conveyed to the Poul- 


try Compter. Mr. Sharp, as soon 
as he heard of the detention, gave 


information to the Lord Mayor that | 


a person of the name of Strong was 
conlined in that prison without a 


warraut, and procured his appear- | 
ance at the Mansion House, where | 


two persons attended to claim him 
in virtue of a bill of sale, signed by 
Lisle. The Lord Mayor decided 
that “‘ as the lad had not stolen any 
thing, and was not guilty of any of- 
fence,” he was at liberty to go away ; 
upon which the captain, who was 
Waiting to carry him off to Jamaica, 
seized him ; but being charged by 


Mr. Sharp for an assault, quitted | 


his hold, and Strong walked out of 
court, following his benevolent libe- 
rator. 


tions, Mr. Sharp was ina few days 
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““by my professional defenders, | 
was compelled, through the want of 
regular legal assistance, to make a 
hopeless attempt at self-defence; 
though I was totally unacquainted 
cither with the practice of the law, 
or the foundations of it; having 
never opened a law book, except the 
Bible, in my life until that time, 
when I most reluctantly undertook 
to search the indexes of a law library, 
which my bookseller had lately pub- 
lished.” In consequence of this 
resolution, Mr. Sharp gave himself, 
for nearly two years, to an intense 
study of the English laws with re- 
gard to the liberty of person; and 
collected an immense mass of matter 
bearing on the subject, the prin- 
cipal parts of which he condensed 
into a tract, the substance of which 
was handed about, in more than 
twenty manuscript copies, among 
the gentlemen of the law, for nearly 
two years, during which Lisle con- 
trived to suspend the action. This 
tract produced such an effect that 
Lisle at length declined bringing 
forward the action at all, and was 
in consequence compelled to pay 
triple costs. The great point at 
issue therefore remained undecided. 

The case of EHylas next occurred. 
Hylas and Mary were slaves, and 
being such were brought over to 
England in 1754; where they were 


| married by consent of their respec: 
In consequence of these transac- | 


charged by awrit with having robbed | 
Lisle of his slave, and various efforts | 


were made to intimidate him. Lisle 
went so far as to call on him in per- 
son, and after many angry, but inef- 
fectual, denunciations of revenge, at- 
tempted to provoke him by a chal- 
Jenge, in which he asked for “ gen- 
tlemanlike satisfaction:” Mr. Sharp 
coolly replied, that as Mr. Lisle had 
studied the law so many years, “ he 
should want no satisfaction which 
the law could give him.” He was 
not, however, then aware of the dif- 
* never,” he says, “* having once 
opened a book to consult it till on 
occasion of the present cause.” The 
result of his application to counsel 
we have already mentioned. But it 
Was not the character of Mr. Sharp 
to despair, ** Forsaken,” he remarks, 


tive master and mistress. In 1766, 
Mary was sent away to the West 
Indies without her husband's consent 
and the present action was brought 
for damages. The decision was in 
favour of the plaintiff ; and the de- 
fendant was bound, under a penalts, 
to bring back the woman, and re- 
store her to Hylas within six months. 
Some technical circumstances, how- 
ever, prevented this case being 
ranked as an authoritative decision 
on the abstract question, whether a 
slave remains such in Great Britain. 

Neither was the case of Lewis, 


, | which Mr. Sharp next brought for- 
ficulties in the way of his defence, | 


ward, decisive. Lewis had been the 
slave of Stapylton, who, with the aid 
of two watermen, hired for that pur- 
pose, seized Lewis in a dark night, 


| and, after a straggle,dragged him on 





his back into the Thames ; and hay 
ing tied his legs, and gagged his 
mouth with a stick, rowed himdowa 
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to a vessel bound for Jamaica, the 
master of which was privy to the 

lot. The servants of Mrs. Banks, 
(the mother of the late Sir Joseph 
Banks,) who resided near the spot, 
noticed the struggle, and stated the 
circumstances to their mistress, who 
applied to Mr. Sharp to know how 
toact. In consequence, a warrant 
was procured, and senton board the 
vessel at Gravesend, but was too 
Jate, the ship having set sail for tie 
Downs. A writ of habeas corpus 
was therefore obtained, after some 
delay, arising from the accidental 
necessity of applying successively 
to several magistrates, and 
served on board the vessel. It is 
probably to this case that Mr. Clark- 
son alludes in the following pas- 
sage: “ The vessel on board which a 
poor African had been dragged and 
confined had reached the Downs, 
and had actually got under weigh for 
the West Indies. 
would have been out of sight. 
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In a few hours it | 
Just | 


at this critical moment, the writ of | 
habeas corpus was carried on board. | 


The officer who served it saw the 
miserable captive chained to the 
main-mast, bathed in tears, and cast- 
ing a Jast mournful look on the land 
of freedom, which was just reeeding 
from his sight. 
receiving the out- 


writ, became 


The captain, on | 


rageous ; but knowing the serious | 


consequences of resisting the laws 
of the land, he gave up his prisoner, 
whom the ollicer carried safe, but 
now crying for joy, to the shore.” 

A bill, preferred by Mr. Sharp, 
was found against Stapylton and the 
two watermen; but in order to throw 
difficulties in the way, and to increase 
the expenses of the prosecution, the 
cause was removed by the defendants 
into the King’s Bench, where it came 
on before Lord Mansfield, February 
20, 1771. The defence was simply, 
that Lewis was Stapylton’s slave, so 
that the important point, it was 
hoped, would at length be decided ; 
but Lord Manstfieldavoided bringing 
the question to issue by discharging 
the negro on another groand, namely, 


that the defendant had not proved | 


even his nominal property in the 

plaintiff. It was on this occasion 

that Mr. Dunning, afterwards Lord 

Ashburton, one of the counsel for 

the negro, holding up Mr. Sharp’s 
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| manuscript tract in his hand, de- 
clared himself prepared to maintain, 
in any court in Great Britain, that 
no man can be legally detained us a 
slave in this country. 

Lord Mansfield seems to have been 
much embarrassed on the occasion, 
his former opinion in the slave-holder, 
having apparently been considera- 
bly shaken by Mr. Sharp’s argue 
ments, for such those of his counsel 
confessedly were ; and his Lordship 
wentso far as to declare that it might 
be much better if the question were 
never finally set to rest, adding : *‘ I 
don't know what the consequences 
might be if the masters were to lose 
their property by accidentally bring- 
ing their slaves to England. I hope 
it never will be finally discussed, 
for I would have all masters think 
them free, and a!l negroes think they 
were not, because then they would 
both behave better.” But though 
the decision was in favour of the 
negro, Lord Mansfield waved giving 
judgment against the defendant, and 
expressed surprise that the prosecu- 
tors should demand it. Mr. Sharp 
drew up astrong protest against this 
procedure, which, however, as ap- 
pears from a manuscript note, he 
** reserved to himself till there should 
be absolute necessity for disclosing 
it,” not wishing to excite public 
prejudice, especially against a per- 
son inauthority. When he afterwards 
had occasion to communicate his 
observations on the case to his own 
counsel in a similar cause, he did it 
under an injunction of secresy ; and 
so anxious was he to avoid ostenta- 
tion, or irritating the minds of the 
parties concerned, and especially 
Lord Mansfield, that he seldom was 
seen in court, and carefully declined 
any visible ipterference. Indeed, so 
far did he carry his modesty, that he 
seldom mentions his own part in the 
proceedings, even in his private let- 
ters. In writing, for instance, to Mrs. 
Banks, he requests her aeceptaace of 
a copy of of the trial, written from 
short-hand notes, “ because a view 
of the diligence and adroitness of 
her counsel on that occasion may 
probably afford her both entertain- 
mentand satisfaction,” Nota hint 


| occurs that he himself had furnished 


the outline of argument. Again, in 


his private notes, it appears that he 
2 ou 
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wentin person for a warrant for Lewis; | 


but in the account drawn up by him 
for perusal, he mercly says, gene- 
rally, that Mrs. Banks's servants pro- 
cured a warrant, These little cir- 
cumstances show at once his unaf- 
fected modesty, his Christian humi- 
lity, and his knowledge of mankind. 
The reader must not, however, sup- 
pose that he was too unostentatious to 
give his peeuniary assistance, be- 
cause he withheld his name. Not 
only in the cases which may be pecu- 
liarly called bis own was his purse 
employed; but even in that of the 
negro protected by Mrs. Banks, he 
offered, out of his pittance, to under- 
take any part of the expence, as he 
had been the cause of the aflair’s 
taking a more expensive course than 
was at first proposed. 

Mr. Sharp having been successful 
in all these trials, continued to 
liberate other captives as occasion 
offered. But while the essential point 
remained undecided, no security was 
afforded, from the apprehensions 
justly excited by the pertinacious 
avarice and tyranny of the slave- 
holders and slave-dealers. At length 
the important case of James Somer- 
set, selected, it is said, at the desire 
both of Lord Mansfield and Mr. 
Sharp, settled the question as to the 
right of the British soil to embrace 
in its constitutional freedom all who 


touch upon its shores, of whatever | 


clime or nation. At the commence- 
ment of this trial, Lord Mansfield 


declared, that “if it should come | 


fairly to the general question, what- 
ever the opinion of the court might 
be, even if they were all ugreed on 
one side or the other, the subject 
was of so general and extensive 
concern, that from the nature of the 
question, he should certaivly take 
the opinion of all the judges upon 
it.” From this declaration, Mr. 
Sharp perceived that he should have 
to contend with all the strength that 
could be brought against him ; and 
it came out on the trial, that the 
master was backed, and the expenses 
paid, by the West India interest; 
but happily for his cause, his exer- 
tions had ‘awakened so great a 
sympathy for the unfortunate objects 
of his protection, that he received 
the most generous offers of pro- 
fessional assistance, and nouc of the 
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five eminent counsel who pleaded his 
cause (Sergeants Davy and Glynn, 
and Messrs. Mansfield, Hargrave, 
and Alleyne), would receive any re- 
muneration for their exertions. Lord 
Mansfield, after repeated postpone- 
ments, being obliged at length to 
give judgment, stated, that though he 
had at first thought to put the case 
| in a more solemn way of argument, 
} yetas all the judges present were 
unanimous, it would be injustice not 
to give adecision. That decision, 
we need not add, was in favour of 
| liberty; and it certainly ought to 
excite respect for that emineni judge, 
that he so patiently heard, and ac- 
knowledged himself convinced, dy 
arguments which controverted all his 
former assertions and proceedings 
on this great question. His Lordship 
seems, however, to have dreaded the 
effects of his own decision; for in 
one of his adjournments of the deci- 
sion, we find him throwing out the 
| following intelligible hint :—* If 
| the merchants,” said his Lordship, 
‘** think the question of great conse- 
| quence to trade and commerce, and 
the public should think so too, they 
had better think of an application to 
those who will make a law. We must 
find the law; we cannot make it.” 
rhis importaut cause was decided 
June 22, 1772. 


MUZIO, A TALE. 
(Concluded from Page 197+] 
Wuen Muzio the next morning 
entered Bonaventura’s chamber, it 


appeared to hin to be transform-. 


led into the shop of a goldsmith 
and jeweller. Diamonds, rubies, 
pearls, elegant chains of the purest 
gold, were spread out before him on 
a table of black marble, and the old 
} man was surveying them with evi- 
deut pleasure. At the foot of the ta- 
ble were bags of money, and letters 
just written lay all around, “ All 
this,” said Bonaventura to Muzio, 
“is for you and Fiordiligi, to whom 
| you shall carry it, if you accede .to 
my proposal. It is this: you shall 
go disguised as an old man, and 
bearing my name, which I have al- 
| rendy given to you, to sulicit of Fi- 
| ordiligi’s parents the band of their 
| daughter, as I had intended to do ;— 
| you may thus yenture to return un- 
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discovered to Ferrara, and gain the 
consent of the father and mother. 
Reveal not yourself to your mistress; 
let her be united to you; bring her 
hither, and then we shall each of us 
be assured of the possession of what 
we love dearest—I of you, Muzio, 
and you of Fiordiligi ; while her pa- 
rents,” added he, “ will retain my 
money, for which I now begin to feel 


areal esteem, since it is so service- | 


able to us all.” Muazio acquiesced 
with gratitude and joy in the propo- 
sal of Bonaventara, and soon alter- 
wards set out with the strongest 
hopes of success, and of a speedy re- 
turn to his gratcful benefactor. He 
disguised his graceful person in wide 
garments of extraordinary make, 
contrived to change his speech, and 
a white flowing beard gave him 
completely the appearance of an 
aged sorcerer. However he might 
deceive others, he felt within his bo- 


som all the glowing impatience of | 


youthful love, when the splendid 
structures of Ferrara, interspersed 
with gardens and groves, first met 
his view. It was dark when Muzio 
reached the city; the notes of the 
nightingales from the balconies co- 
vered with tlowers were mingled with 
the sounds of many a song and many 
a guitar. 

At the sequestered inn to which 
Muzio repaired he began to write te 
his beloved Fiordiligi, but he soon 
tere the unfinished letter, and re- 
solved to curb his impatience for 
another day, that he might eonvince 
himself how Fiordiligi meurned his 
supposed death, and ascertain whe- 
ther it was possible that even the 
grave could produce any change in 
her love. Her parents were not a 


little surprised at the appearance of 


the pretended Bonaventura; but the 
anxiety which they at first felt soon 
sabsided,whenhe himself came,treat- 
ed them very courteously, brought 
with him the bund signed with blood, 
aad informed them of the terms on 
which he was ready to cancel it. 


Fhey were perfectly satistied with the | 


conditions, and promised to speak to 
their daughter on the subject. Mu- 
zio had the greatest difficulty to sup- 
press his agitatien, when Fiordiligi, 
obedient to the summons of her mo- 
ther, entered the apartment, and with 
her own hand presented bim with 


Muzio. 
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| ices and lemonade, having previous~ 
| ly saluted him with her accustomed 
| gentleness, and apparently without 
| the slightest suspicion of his errand. 

He thought her paler than usual, but 
in other respects perceived no alter- 
ation. Muzio paused for a moment 
to consider whether this were to be 
attributed to constraint imposed 
upon herself in the presence of her 
parents, or to indifference. He fan- 
cied that when he was so near to her 
the glowing breath of love could not 
| fail to reach her, and tell her who he 
| was. But whew the goblet trembled 

| in his hand, and his pallid lip seem- 
}ed to quiver, these tokens of ad- 
| vanced age, as she considered them, 
| excited her sympathy, and she placed 


an arm-chair for him, in which he 
might conveniently repose. Mazio 
soon retired, that he might not be- 
tray himself, and sacrifice at the 
same time the happiness of his life. 
No sooner was he gone than Fiordi- 
| ligi was apprised by her parents 
what good fortune awaited them in 
| case of her acquiescence in the pro- 
| posal of the stranger. All the ea- 
resses of parental afleetion were la- 
vished on the beloved child, but 
these would perhaps have had but 
little effect had she not perceived the 
repugnance of her parents to resort 
to compulsion, as well as their ap- 
prehensions lest she should refuse 
to comply with their ardent wishes. 
‘* Our fate,” said they, “ our. peace, 
our future happiness, are in your 
| hands; decide, then, whether your 
parents shall die under the pressure 
of indigence, or owe to you and your 
affection freedem from eare during 
the remaining years of their lives. 
Do what your own heart tells you to 
be right. You have ever been a du- 
| tiful girl; cheer, then, the last days 
of Bonaventura, our benefactor, who 
will not himself grudge you a more 
suitable match after his death, for he 
is agood and pious man, who will be 
to you all that we have been.” Ler 
father then told her that they would 
leave her alone to consider of the 
matter; but her mother, before she 
followed him into the adjoining 
apartment, fell upon her knees be- 
fore her daughter, who raised her, 
weeping aloud, and was near faint- 
ing inberarms. Fiordiligi, after a 
contlict with berselt of many hour 
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during which she deplored Muzio’s | ing his agitation. 
fate and her own with torrents of | Fiordiligi approached him, bursting 
tears, at length promised compliance | into tears ; and throwing loose her 


with the wishes of her parents; and | 
it was only while they clasped her to 


their bosoms in the tirst moments of 


Muzio. 


their joy that her sorrow burst forth | 


with vehemence. From that period 
her countenance wore its wonted 
smile in the presence of her parents, 
and her behaviour was just the same 
as before. 

The unexpected intelligence of Fi- 
ordiligi’s consent was like a dagger 
to the heart of Muzio. 
doubted that she would refuse the 
olfer, and purposed in this case to 
make himself known to her. He now 
resolved to leave his faithless mis- 
tress to her error, avoided all fami- 
liar conversation with her; and so 
iniserable was he rendered by the 
manifest indifference with which she 
received his presents, that he began 


to suspect that some other object | 


possessed her heart, and that she 
reckoned upon Bonaventura’s relin- 
quishment of his claim. Her appa- 
rent tranquillity, her uninterrupted 
serenity, afilicted him deeply. He 
sought to accelerate the wedding- 


day, for tll then be was resolved not | 


to make himself known to her. When 
she is once mine, thought he, nothing 
can then separate us; and when I 
have revealed myself to her, and ex- 
posed her perfidy, one death shall 
unite us. This sword, which has al- 
ready served me on two occasions, 
shall perform the third and last ser- 
vice, and find its grave in her bosom 
and mine, that it may inflict no more 
such wounds as love has inflicted on 
my heart. 


The bloody bond was exchanged | 


for the marriage contract, and the 
ceremuny performed. The entertain- 
ment given on the avcasion was 
over; the musicians had retired, and 
Muzio was left alone with Fiordiligi. 
While he directed her with tremu- 
lous voice to extinguish the tapers 
and leave but a single lamp burn- 
ing, he seized his sword, and leaned 
against the table on which Fiordiligi 
had placed her wedding jewels, 
which glistened by the light of the 
tapers lice dew-drops in the sun. He 
trembled to such a degree that he 
vould scarcely prevent the rattling 


of the sword in bis hand from betray- | apprised of the whole train of ovents, 





He had not | 








At this moment they 
rece 
Pro 
hair, covered with a white veil, she fect 
thus addressed him: ** Gladly will [ Fio 
be a daughter to you, Bonavetura, Bo 
and pay you obedience, My heart hin 
weuld have broken when I stood Du 
with you at the altar, had not Hea- of | 
ven inspired me with an inexpressi- to: 
ble, a filial confidence in you. Do vel 
not betray it; or if you will not bea fay 
benefactor to me as you have been fro 
to my parents, plunge the sword bo 
which you hold into my_ heart, wi 
Know, then, Bonaventura, that I am cit 
indissolubly attached to a youth for ex 
whom alone is reserved the flower of re 
my love. Preserve it, like a celes- 
tial guardian, inviolate for him; be 
atutelar angel to us all, and I—[ 
well love you, as angels love !” , 4 
Muzio, had dropped his sword, 
and raised Fiordiligi, exclaiming— m 
* But are you certain that Muzio is r 
dead ?”—** Muzio!” repeated Fior- a 
diligi, throwing both ber arms around t 
him-—** how came you to know his d 
name ?”—** I know still more!” re- 0 
plied Muzio; * I know that he lives, f 
that you will see him again, and that t 
I shall be the person who will bring I 
you together.”—** He lives!” ex- ‘ 
claimed Fiordiligi, and clasping her 1 
hands again fell upon her kuees. : 
Mazio threw himself beside her, and ' 
raising his cyes towards heaven, 








cjaculated—* Bless us, and be thou 
blest, O eternal God! O infinite 
love !’’—He then rose, re-lighted the 

tapers,threw off the beard and strange 
garb, wiped the ashy colour from his 
checks, and Fiordiligi clasped her 
own Muzio, glowing in manly beauty, 


to her heaving bosom. What lan- 
guage can express their mutual 


feclings, or who cap conceive them 
but those who have loved with equal 
warmth? Fiordiligi imagined that 
her heart had been broken by her 
sorrow ; and that Heaven had once 
more united her to Muzio that she 
might share his happiness. Muzio, 
however, soou recalled her to her- 
self, by acknowledging to his beloved 
all the doubts by which he had been 
tormented: he confessed the wrong 
he had done her, and yielded the 
prize to her piety and virtue. 

When Fiordiligi’s parents were 
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they were transported with joy, and 
recognized in the dispensation of 
Providence the reward of filial af- 
fection and constancy. Muauzio and 
Fiordiligi repaired to the benevolent 
Bonaventura, and remained 
him till he died. Meanwhile the 
Duke of Ferrara, being informed 
of what had happened, was pleased 
to signify, that, as the hand of Hea- 
ven was so manifestly displayed in 
favour of Muzio, he should dismiss 
from his mind the animosity he had 
borne him ; upon which he returned 
with Fiordiligi to his dear native 
city, where they were reccived with 
extraordinary rejoicing by her pa- 
rents and the friends of both parties. 


DEATH OF MARSHAL BRUNE, 
Aeter Marshal Brune had sub- 
mitted to the royal government, he 
resigned the command of Marscilies 
and of the 8th military division, about 
the end of July, 1815, to the Marquis 
de Riviére, the present ambassador 


Muzio.— Death of Marsnal Brune. 


} 


with | 
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ing to remount his carriage, when be 
was recognized: a soldier, standing 
with some other persons at the door 
of a colfee-house on the opposite 
side of the street, mentioned his 
name. The appearance of the vete- 
ran officer excited among the specta- 
tors a respectful curiosity, which was 
converted by a word into a very dit- 
ferent feeling. A wretch, who joined 
the populace assembled round the 
carriage, exclaimed, ** Admire the 
murderer of the Princess Lamballe!” 

At these words, legions of banditti 
seemed to spring up, as if by en- 
chantment. Confused cries were 
heard, The carriage proceeded, but 
was detained at the gate, where a 
post of the national guard assumed 


| an air of no small importance at 


of France to the Ottoman Porte, who | 


furnished him with passports to re- 
turn to Paris. A certain presenti- 
ment, Which men of high spirit are 
often too proud to follow, determined 
the marshal to embark at Toulon for 
some port of Bretagne, and thence 
to proceed to the capital. 
had already been conveyed on board, 
as well as those of M. Bedos, the chiet 
of his staff. False shame, and the fear 
lest he should be thought to betray 
some weakness by those who urged 
him to travel by land, and who de- 
scribed the road as perfectly safe, 
indaced the marshal to change his 
mind, Kscorted by a squadron of 
horse, he pursued his way through 
Provence, followed by his aid-de- 
camps. 
ing to the original plan, and the se- 
quel but too well justified his caution. 

On reaching the Duranec, the mar- 
shal, impelled by a kind of fatality, 
dismissed his escort. On Tuesday, 
the 2d of August, 1515, about ten in 
the morning, he arrived at Avignon, 
never to leave it again alive. He 
alighted at the Palais Royal hotel, 
where he and his aid-de-camps 
breakfasted in a room by themselves. 
One hour, one untortunate hour, had 
elapsed. The marshal was just go- 





M. Bedos embarked accord- | 
the infamous publication of Lewis 


| mented the danger; 


having to examine the passport of a 
Marshal of France. ‘The oflicer on 
duty insisted that this passport, 
which was wholly in the hand-writ- 
ing of the Marquis de Riviére, ought 
to be submitted to the inspection of 
Major Lambot, the provisional com- 
mandant of the department of Vau-~ 
cluse. Every moment’s delay aug- 
an infuriated 


multitude. obstructed the way; a 


| shower of stones was thrown at the 


carriage, which had already passed 
the gate, when some of the madden- 


| ed mob seized the reins, and con- 


His ellects | 





ducted the marshal back to the hotel 
which he had just quitted, the doors 
of which were immediately closed. 
The dauntiess soldier endeavoured 
to cheer his aid-de-camps, who trem- 
bled for his safety alone: they were 
parted from him, and he was kept 
by himself in a room, where, with 
the firmness of a hero, he awaited the 
catastrophe which he foresaw. The 
inhabitants of the whole city were 
assembled before the house. The 
atrocious calumny first broached in 


Goldsmith, passed from mouth to 
mouth, Persons, whose names are 
known, were seen running about 
among the populace, repeating and 
commenting upon the slanderous re- 
port. A cry was soon raised, de- 
manding the death of the veteran, 
whose blood had so often tlowed for 
France, though it is but justice to ob- 
serve, that sume of the oflicers of the 
national guard exerted themselves 
to the utmost to preyent viulcuce. 








In the first moments of the uproar, 
the marshal wrote a note in the fol- 
lowing terms to the Austrian gene- 
ral, Nugent, who was then at Aix: 
** You know our engagements ; I am 
a prisoner at Avignon, and trust 
that you will hasten to release me.” 
What became of this note is not 
known. 


Prefect of Vauclase, had arrived in 
the preceding night, and was, tnacog- 
nito, at the same hotel. Roused by 
the tremendous noise, he rose, and 
showed himself to the people. His 
authority was not recognised, and 
one of the ringleaders of the tumult 


Death of Marshal Bruue. 


} “* [have learned to brave death,” 


} replied 


the gencral, ** and would 
fain spare you a crime; give me 
arms, and allow me five minutes to 
make my will.”—** Death !’’ shouted 
the murderer, discharging a pistol, 
at him: the ball grazed his forehead 
and tore ol! a lock of hair. The un- 


| daunted Brune folded his arms, and 
M. de Saint Chamans, the new | 


had even the effrontery to declare | 


that he was invested with the func- 
tions of prefect. 
beaten; the mayor, the worthy and 
spirited M. Puy, assisted by a com- 
pany of the national guard and some 
gens-d'armes, repulsed the furious 
populace for a moment; he went to 
the marshal, and sought in vain to 
favour his flight. He again address- 
ed the rabble, bat the latter endea- 
voured to force their way through the 
national guard, who opposed the 
most determined resistance. The 
mayor at their head, cried out to the 
rioters —* Wretches! it is only over 
my lifeless body that ye can reach 
the marshal!” and placed himself in 
the midst of the bayonets, by which 
the deor of the house was defended. 
In the meun time, others of the 
banditti scaled the walls in the rear, 
and penetrated into the hotel. The 
marshal heard them approaching, 
and desired the sentinels before his 
door to return him his arms: they 
were denied him, and ia vain he of- 
fered one of the soldiers a purse of 
gold fer his musket. Some of the as- 
sassins forcibly entered the apart- 


ment. The marshal, who was stand- 


The generale was | 





ing before the tire-place, uncovered | 


his breast, without attcring a word. 


A voice repeated in his presence the | 


calumnious accusation, which served 
as a pretext for the rage of the de- 
praved populace. ‘* My blood has 
flowed for my country,” replied he, 
to his executioners; * I have grown 
old under the banners of honour. I 
was sixty leagues from Paris, when 
the crime of which I am accused was 
perpetrated.” —* ¥ ou must die,”’cried 
one of the villains, interrupting him. 


} 


} 


awaited the second shot. The pistol 
hung fire. * You have missed,” said 
another of the assassins ; * make 
room, ‘tis ny turn now,” and witha 
carbine the wretch extended on the 
floor a warrior, whom glory had ac- 
companied in twenty battles, and 
crowned with the laurels of Miucio, 
Verona, and Tavernelle. 

It was two o'clock. The murder- 
ers burst into the apartment and 
plundered the effects of their victim; 
they found, among other things, a 
sabre of great value, which the Grand 
Signor had presented to the marshal, 
After the completion of the bloody 
deed, one of the murderers appeared 
in the balcony, adorned with the 
white feathers from the general's 
hat. The savages under the window 
set up ahideous shout, and demand- 
ed that the booty should be thrown 
down to them. The corpse was, ne- 
vertheless, placed upon a bier, and 
carried towards the church-yard. 
But the fury of the mob was not yet 
appeased; twenty paces from the 
hotel, they seized the body and drag- 
gedit by the heels, with beat of drum, 
to the ninth arch of the bridge, where 
they threw it into the Rhone, having 
first horribly mangled it with all 
kinds of weapons. The general’s 
aid-de-camps were withdrawn by the 
master of the hotel and another per- 
son from the rage of the populace, 
and they were kept concealed for se- 
veral days, till they could leave the 
town in safety. 

All the horrors of this infernal 
deedare not yet related. Females, not 
belonging to the lowest class, danced 
the farandela in the public square 
that was yetstained with blood ; and 
a being in human shape composed a 
song of triumphin the popular style, 


| in the midst of these Megeras. It is 


| mitted suicide. 


said thata proces-verbalwas drawn up, 
attesting that Marsbal Brune com- 
if ene of the princi- 
pal actors in this atrocious scene 
were pot yet bidding defiance to jus 
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tice, we might almost believe that 
Providence itself had undertaken to 
punish them—for the first Mistigator 
of the crime expired a few days alf- 
terwards in the most agonizing tor- 
tures of remorse and despair. 

The Rhone carried the corpse of 
the hero to a spot between Tarascon 
and Arles, and there threw it upon 


Death of Marshal Brune.—Ttalian Banditti. 


the sandy shore ; but such was the | 
terror which the murderers of Avig- | 


non had spread around, that no one 
durst consign the mutilated body to 
the earth. For several days it was 
left a prey to ravens, till at length 
humane persons removed it by night 
and covered it with quick-lime. A 
citizen, who had taken a long and 
dangerous journey to rescue the 
mangled remains of a general of the 
old French army from the birds of 
prey, collected them with religious 
care, and returned to Paris to de- 
liver to his family the mournful 
present, 


ITALIAN BANDIPTI. 
(From Mrs. Graham's Visit to the Mountains 
Fast of Kome.) 

“Every robber had asilverheart, 
containing a picture of the Madonna 
and Child, suspended by a red ribbon 
tohis neck, and fastened with another 
of the same colour to his left side. 
Their hats had high pointed crowns 
like those of Salvator Rosa’s ban- 
ditti, surrounded with bands of al- 
ternate red and white near the top, 
and a black band and buckle near 
the brim. He whom the boys took 
for the chief, though we learned 
afterwards that he was not so, was 
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himself, but the cause of wit in 
others: they called him the gourd- 
merchaat, alluding to the gourd-like 
smoothness of his bald head. 

“As it was now publicly known, 
that the banditti were in the territory 
of Poli, the shepherds feit themselves, 
as they said, released from the pro- 
mise of secrecy they had made to 
them ; and confessed that they had 
come to the sheep-cote on the hill, 
leading to Capranica on the eve of 


| St. John’s, (that is on the 9th of 


August,) and had staid there two 
nights, This was the day after we 
had been on the same rock to see the 


| sun set from it; and as we listened to 


the distant sound ofa bagpipe among 
the hills, a young lad who was with 
us said, * That is most likely a shep- 
herd from Abruzzo, or some of those 
wild Neapolitan places that harbour 
the outlaws.’ 

“They talked pretty freely with 
their prisoners about themselves and 
their habits of life, which they main- 
tained arose from necessity rather 
than choice. They showed them the 
heart and picture of the Madonna, 


| Which each had suspended from his 
| neck, saying, *‘ We know that we 


distinguished by a quantity of gold | 
lace on his jacket and pantaloons: | 


this we concluded to be the spoil of 
sume Neapolitan oflicer. 
wore large gold ear-rings with drops; 
and two of the youngest had each 
two long ringlets on each side of the 


They all | 


face, the rest of the hair being short. | 


Many of them had gold watches, 
seals, chains, rings,and other trinkets, 
which they boasted of having taken 
from English travellers, 


“ The boys described the robbers | 


as being stout, active young men, ex- 
cepting one, who was very short and 
corpulent, with a bald head; he ap- 
peared to be the butt of the rest, and, 
like Falstaff, to be not only witty 





are likely to die a violent death, but 
in our hour of need we have these,’ 
touching their muskets, * to struggle 
for our lives with, and this,’ kissing 
the image of the Virgin, ‘ to make 
our death easy.’ This mixture of 
ferocity and superstition is one of 
the most terrific features in the cha- 
racter of the banditti of Italy. Nor 
is it confined to them only: when a 
man who has led a bad life begins 
to feel remorse of conscience, and to 
despair of pardon hereatter, the vul- 
gar belict that a death on the scaf- 
foll, where the priest attends to 
whisper absolution into the ear of 
the culprit, as the axe descends, is 
a sure road to Heaven, has been 
known to induce the poor wretch to 
commit some heinous crime, that he 
may gain that happiness, by a vic- 
lent and disgraceful death, which he 
fears he has forfeited by a sinful 
life. If it were possible, might it 


not be politic to deprive murderers, 
at least, of absolution at the point 
of death?” 

The account of the panic and mis- 
management in the town of Poli, is 
Thirteen was 


highly characteristic. 
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the number of the brigands who 
made all this fuss! Mrs. Graham 
says, “a town with twelve hundred 
inhabitants was kept in alarm by a 
handful of robbers, the vamber of 
those who occupied her inmediate 
neighbourhood neverexceeding thir- 


teen, though the main body was one . 


hundred and thirty strong. 

* About noon a report reached us 
that one of the captives had been 
barbarously murdered; and towards 
night, as ithad been ascertained at 
Tivoli that the surgeon, the only re- 
maining prisoner, was safe, an order 
came to Poli for all the force it was 
possible to assemble to keep the 
pass of Guadagnola, towards Poli, 
us every other avenue, by which the 
brigands could escape from the sta- 
tion they had now taken up behind 
Mentorella was supposed to be suf- 
ficiently guarded.” 

* This order arrived about sun-set. 
Most of the men were absent at Pa- 
Jestrina,so that the boys and old peo- 
ple were collected in the streets to 


choose outof. Their wives, mothers, | 


and grandmothers came out, each 
with their lantern, to beg that her hus- 
band orchild might be left toguard her 


house in case the robbers, taking ad- ' 


vantage of the absence of the strong 
men, should attack the town. The 
families who possessed arms refused 
to lend them to the guard; and as it 
appeared that the night was likely to 
be wasted in altercations, the magis- 
trates and the officer, who still re- 
mained in the town, resolved to en- 
ter the houses forcibly,and take what 
arms they could find. Two or three 
houses were accordingly entered, 
but it consumed the time equally, 
and the guns were so well concealed 
that there was little chance of ob- 
taining enouch to arm the few men 
they could provide: therefore they 
resolved to wait till the morning, 
when the men should be returned 
from Palestrina. The scene in the 
strect, where all public business is 
transacted, was not only quite new 
to us, but serious in itself. The 
armed and the unarmed, the willing 
and the unwilling, were all vocife- 
rating at once: the women were 
going about with theirinfants in one 
hand and a lantern in the other, 
now ‘ageravating, now quieting the 
disputants. The people from the 





Banditti. 


, fenst came dropping in, laden with 
their nuts or other fairings, and 
mostly half intoxicated, all mingling 

| together, and talking of danger from 
banditti, to be apprehended that 
night, or to be provided against next 
day, without ever considering, that 
while they were disputing, the rof. 
fians would escape in any direction 
they chose. Sach was the evening 
of the eighteenth. The morning of 
the nineteenth was not much more 
orderly. The men, indeed, sober, 

|and in earnest, for this time, had 
| armed themselves well, were leaving 
the town in greater numbers than 
we had yet seenassembled. — Their 
| wives and children, believing there 
was now some real danger, were 
sitting lamenting in groups about 
the street; but they might have 
| spared themselves the pain. The 
great pass had been left unguarded 
for more than twelve hours. Half 
that time would have sulliced the 
brigands, with their active habits, to 
have escaped to a distance, far out 
of the reach of pursuit.” 

Mrs. Graham notices “ the fero- 
cious jollity” of those rascals. The 
gang seized the archbishop of Vico- 
varo, after putting to death his ne- 
phew, who offered some resistance, 
The ransom demanded for the priest 
and a friend was so exorbitant that 
it could not be raised, on which the 
ruffians sent their ears to their fami- 
lies,and afterwards some of their fin- 
gers, At length, tired of waiting, 
and perhaps irritated by the com- 
plaints of the two prisoners, they 
murdered them. They had stripped 
the priest of his robes and clerical hat 
two or three days before they killed 
him, causing him to wear the high 


| crowned hat of one of the band, who 


himself went adorned with the sacer- 
dotal dress! 

Nothing can be said too strong 
against the pusillanimity and negli- 
gence of the Roman government in 
suffering such monstrous invasions, 
by such miserable gangs. The peo- 
ple, we find from Mrs. Graham, often 
clamorously expressed their indigna- 
tion, that those to whom they were 
compelled to pay heavy taxes, should 
thus abandon the duty of protecting 
them against pillage and murder. 

The personal narrative of the sur- 
seon of Castel Madama, who was 
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faken prisoner by the robbers, and ; nions,I told themImig ht have written 
afterwards ransomed, is exiremely | avotber letter to Castel Madama, 
curious, but it is too long for our | with orders to sell whatever I pos- 
pages. 1 he purticulars, however, | sessed, and to send up the money im- 
of the murder of the poor /actor, who | mediately. Thank God this pleased 
was seized with the surgeon, we | them, and instantly they caused me 
shall give, and with them conclude | to write another letter to Castel Ma- 
our notice of a work, which is | dama, and one of the prisoners from 
fallof the most amusing and inter- | San Greygoriowas sent with it. After 
esting matter, to which the talents | he wasgone, I saw the factor Maras- 
of the accomplished writer have | ca waiking about carelessly among 
done full justice. Therobbers, after | the brigands, looking at their arms, 
capturing the two individuals just | and making angry gestures ; but he 
named, made the surgeon write a/|did nut speak. Shortly after, he 
letter to the people of ‘Tivoli, stating | came znd sat down by me; it was 
that two thousand dollars were de- | then that the chief, having a large 
manded for the ransom. ‘This was | stick in his hand, came up to him, 
dispatched by a ploughman. and without saying a single word, 
“ We were remainipg in the same gave him a blow on the back of the 
place, in expectation of the return | head just were it joins the neck. It 
of the messenger, when, in about | did not kill him, sohe rose and cried, 
three hours’ time, we saw at a dis- | ** [ have a wife and children; for 
tance a man on horseback, coming | God’s sake spare my life;” and thus 
straight to us, which we believed to | saying, lhe defended himself as well 
be the manreturning. A littleafier, | as he could with his hands. Other 
however, several people were seen | brigands closed round him; a strug- 
together, which the chief took to be | gle ensued, and they rolled together 
the armed force of Tivoli. He abused | down a steep precipice. I closed 
one of his companions who had | my eyes, my head dropped on my 
broken the spy-glass the day before, | breast, [ heard a cry or two, but £ 
because he could not obtain a more | seemed to have lost all sensation. 
satisfactory view of them. At length, | Ina very short time the brigands 
having made the best observations | returned, and I saw the chief thrust 
he could, he concluded that there | his dagger, still stained with blood, 
was really an armed force advancing, | into his sheath; then returning to 
and gave orders to his men to retire | me, he announced the death of the 
to the highest and most woody part | factor in these very words: * Do 
of the mountain, obliging me and not fear: we have killed the factor 
the other prisoners to keep pace | because he was a sbirre, such as 
with them. After along and painful , you are not sbirri; then, he was of 
march, finding himself in a safe | no use among us. He looked atour 
place, he halted, and there awaited | arms, and seemed disposed to muar- 
the return of the messenger; but as mur; and if the force had come up, 
he still delayed, the chief came to! he might have been dangerous,’ 
me, and said, that perhaps it might | And thus they ,ot rid of Marasca.” 
happen to me as it did to a certain The reader will be happy to hear 
inhabitant of Veletri, who had been | that the poor surgeon got off ulti- 
taken by this very party, who enter- | mately, the inhabitants of the neigh- 
ed his house in disguise, and carried | bouring towns having exerted them- 
him off to the woods, and because | selves with much humane zeal to 
his ransom was long in coming, they | raise what was to them a very con- 
killed him, and when themoney came, | siderable sum. ‘ I shall always 


the messenger found him dead. I | recollect,” says the grateful surgeon, 


was alarmed bevond measure at this |“ that the Lord visited me as a fa- 
story, and .egarded it us a forerun- | ther: for at the very moment when 
ner of my own speedy death. | his band seemed to be heavy epon 


“« However, Lentreated them with | me, he moved the city of Tivoli, and 
tears to have a little patience, and | the whole people of Caste! Madama, 
the messenger wonld surely return | even the very poorest, to subscribe 
with the money. Meantime, to sa- their money, and sell their goods, in 
tisfy the chicf as well as his compa-' so short a time, and with such pro- 


vol : A. 
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fusion, for my sake.” His neigh- 
bours came out to meet the deliver- 
ed surgeon, “ with such public con- 
gratulations as were never before 
heard—which presented a most af- 
fecting spectacie;” and the priest 
Guitini ordered the bells to be rung 
to cail the people to the parish 
church, were thanks were rendered 
** to the most merciful God,and to our 
protector Saint Michaet,the arch-angel, 
for the deliverance” of the doctor. 


REFLECTIONS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
{From “ Warwick's Spare Minutes,” 1637.) 


Ir is some hope of goodness not to 
grow worse: itis a part of badness 
not to grow better. 


to kindle a fire. 
ness I should, it is not too much, 
why should I make it less? If ] 
keepe the goodness I have, ’tis not 
enough: why dol not make it more? 
He ne’er was so good as he should 
be, that doth not strive to be better 
than he is: he never will be better 
than he is, that doth not feare to be 
worse than he was. 

It is the usuall plea of poverty to 
blame misfortune, when the ill- 
finished cause of complaint is a 
worke of their owne forging. I will 
either make my fortanes good, or be 
content they are no worse. If they 
ave not so good as I would they 
should have beene, they are not so 
bad as [ know they might have beene. 
What though I 
desire, ‘tis well I am not so wretched 
as I deserve. 

There is nothing to be gotten by 
the world’s love, nothing to be lost | 
(but its love) by its hate. Why then 
should I secke that love that cannot 
profit mee, or feare that malice that 
cannot burt mee? If I should love it 
for loving mee, God would hate mee 


I will take heed | 
of quenching the sparke, and Strive | 
If I have the good- 


am not sohappyas I | 





Reflections and Resolutions. 


; Which may come at aby time, must 
| come at one time or another. I shall 
not hasten my death by being still 
ready, but sweeten it. It makes me 
not die the sooner, but the better. 

The commendation of a bad thing 
is its shortnesse, of a good thing its 
| continuance: it were happy for the 
| damned if their torments knew end, 
| tis happier for the saiuts that their 
joys are eternall. If man, that is 
borne of a woman, be full of misery, 
‘tis well that he hath but a short time 
be live: if his life be a walke of 

| paine, its a blessing that his dayes 
jare but a spanne long. Happy 
miseries that end in joy: happy 
| joyes that know no end; happy end 
that dissolves to eternity. 

There is no estate of life so happy 
| in this world as to yeeld a Christian 
| the perfection of content: and yet 
| there is no state of life so wretched 
| in this world, but a Christian must 

| be content with it. Though I have 
nothing here that may give me true 

content, yet I will learne to bee truely 

contented here with what I have, 

What care I though I have not much, 
I have as much as I desire, if Ihave 
| as much as J want; I have as much 
as the most, if I have as much asl 
desire. 

Nature bids mee love myself, and 
hate all that hurt mee; reason bids 
mee love my friends, and hate those 
that envy mee; religion bids mee love 
all, and hate none. Nature sheweth 
care, reason wit, religionlove. Nature 
may induce mee, reason persuade 
mee, but religion shall rale mee, I 
| will hearken to nature in much, to 
| reason in more, to religion in all. 

Nature shall make mee careful of 
myself, but hateful to none; reason 
| shall make mee wise for myselfe, 

but harmlesse to all ; religion shall 
make mee loving to all, but not care- 

' lesse of myselfe. 1 may heare the 








for loving it—if I loath it for hating | former, I will hearken onely to the 


mee, it cannot hurt mee for loathing | 
it. Let it then hate mee and I will | 
forgive it, but if it love mee I will | 
never requite it. For since its love 
is hurtfull, and its hate harmelesse, 
I will contemne its hate, 
its love. 

There is nothing more certaine 
than death, nothing more uncertaine 
than the time of dying. J will there- | 
fore be prepared for thatatalf times, | 





aud hate 
| 
| 


latter. I subscribe to some things in 
all, to all things in religion. 

The good meaner hath two tongues, 
the hypocrite a double tongue. The 
good man’s heart speakes without 
his tongue, the hypocrite’s tongue 
without his heart. The good .man 
had oftentimes God in heart, when, 
in his wouth, there is no God men- 
tioned ; the hypocrite had God often 
in his mouth, when the foole hath 
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said, in bis heart, there is no God. 1 | 
may soonest heare the tongue, but 
safest the heart—the tongue speaketh 
loudest, but the heart truest. The 
speech of the tongue is best known 
tomen: God best understands the | 
language of the heart; the heart, 
without the tongue, may pierce the 
eares of heaven; the tongue, with- 
out the heart, speakes an unknowne 
language. No marvell then if the 
desires of the poore are heard, when 
the prayers of the wicked are unre- 
garded. I had rather speake three 
words in a speech that God knowes, 
than pray three houres ina language 
he understands not. 

It is the folly of affection, not to 
reprehend my erring friend for feare 
ofhis anger: it is the abstract of 
folly, to be angry with my friend for 
my error’s reprchension. I were not 
afriend, if I should see my friend out 


| 


of the way and not advise him: I | 


were unworthy to havea friend, if 
hee should advise mee (being out oi 
the way) and I bee angry with him. 
Rather let me have my friend’s an- 
ger than deserve it ; rather let the 
righteous smite mee friendly by re- 
proofe, than the pernicious oyle of 
flattery or connivence breake my 
head. Itisa folly to flie ill-will by 
giving a just cause of hatred. I 
thinke him a truer friend that de- 
serves my love, than he that desires it. 

When I sce leaves drop from their 
trees,in the beginning of autumne, 
just such, thinke I, is the friendship 
of the world. Whiles the sap of 
maintenance lasts, my friends swarm 
in abundance, but, in the winter of 
my need, they leave me naked. He 
is ahappy man, that hath a true 
friend at his need; but he is more 
truly happy that hath no need of his 
friend, 

When I see the heavenly sunne 
buried under earth in the evening of 
the day, and, in the morning, to tind 
a resurrection of his glory, why 
(thinke 1) may not the sounes of hea- 
ven, buried in the earth in the even- 
ing of their dayes, expect the morn- 


ing of their glorious resurrection? 


Each night is but the past days | 


funeral], and the morning his resur- 
rection : why then should our funeral! 
sleepe be otherwise than our sleepe 
at night! why should not we as well 
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| resurrection, why 
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awake to our resurrection asin the 
morning ? Isee night is rather an 
intermission of day, than a depriva- 
tion, and death rather borrowes our 
life of us, than robbs us of it. Since 
then the glory of the sunne findes a 
should not the 
sonnes of glory ? 

When L see a gallant ship well 


| rigged, trimmed, tackled, man’d and 


munitioned, with her top and top- 
gallant, and herspread sayles proudly 
swelling with a full gale in faire 


| weather, putting out of the haven 


into the simcoth maine, and drawing 


| the spectators’ eyes, with a well- 


wishing admiration, and shortly 
heare of the same ship splitted 
against some dangerous rock, er 
wracked by some disastrous tempest, 
or sunk by some leake sprung in her 
by some accident, me seemeth I see 


| the case of some court-favorite, who 


to-day, like Sejanus, dazzleth all 
men’s eyes with the splendour of his 
«lory, and with the proud and potent 


| beake of his powerful prosperity cut- 


teth the waves and ploweth through 
the prease of the valgar, and scorneth 
to feare some remora at his keele 
below, or any crosse winds from 
above, and yet to-morrow, on some 
stormes of unexpected disfavour, 
springs a Jeake in his honour. and 
sinkes on the Syrtes of disgrace, or 
dashed against the rocks of dis- 
pleasure is splitted and wrack’din the 
Caribdis of infamy, and so concludes 
his voyage in misery and misfortune, 

When I plant a choyse fowerin a 
fertile soyle, I see nature presently 
to thrust up with it the stinging net- 
tle, the stinking nemlocke, the drow- 
zie poppic, and many such noysome 
weeds, which will either choake my 
plant with excluding the supne, or 
divert its nourishment to themselves, 
But if I weed but these at first, my 
flower thrives to its goodnesse and 
glory. This is also the case when [ 
endeavour te piant grace in the fer- 
till soyle of a good wit. For luxu- 
rious nature thrusts up with it,either 
stinging wrath, or stinking wanten- 
nesse, or drowzie sloath, or some 
other vices, which robb my plant of 
its desired flourishing. But these 
being first pluckt up, the good wit 
produccth in its time the faire flower 
of sirtuc 
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SONG ON TUE SEPTEMBER MONTH. 

Tue sylvan slopes with corn-clad fields 

Are hung, as it with golden shicikis, 
Bright trophies of ive suu! 

Like a fair sister of the sky, 

Uurnftled doth the blue Lake liz, 


The Mountains louvking on. 


And, sooth to say, yon vocal grove, 
Albeit uninspired by love, 
By love untanght to ring, 
May wellatiord to mortal eat 
An impulse more profoundly 
Than music of the Spring 


dear 


For that from turbulence and heat 
Proceeds, vom some uneasy seat 
In Nature's straggling trame, 

Some region of impatient life ; 
And jealousy, and quivering trife, 
‘Therein a portion claim. 


This, this is holy ; while I hear 
These vespers of another year, 
‘This hymn of thanks and praise, 
My spirit seems to mount above 
The anxieties of human love, 
And earth’s precarious days. 


But, list! though winter storms be nigh, 
Unchecked is that soft harmony 
There lives who can provide 
For all his creatures ; and in Him, 
Even like the radiant Seraphim, 
These Choristers contide, 








DRAR BONNETS. 

Verses asioned by readit in a Morning 
Paper, that at Meeting ed in London, 
for some charitable purp ° ut 1g other 
Ladies we observed a considerable number 
whose Drab Bonnets bes e them Member 
of the Society of Fri 


THEY may cant of costumes, and of bril- 
liant head-dre ‘ 
Ala Grecque—a ia Francoise 
they will; 
They may talk ot 
tresses, 
Enwreath'd by the Graces, and braid- 
ed with skill: 
Yet to my partial glance, I confess the 
drab bonnet 
Is the loveliest of any 
it bears 
Not only the bright gloss of neatness 
upon it— 
But, beneath—the expression Benevo- 
lence wears! 
Then let Fashion exult in her vapid va 
aries, } 
From her tascinatious my favourite ts | 


asses 
or what 


tiaras, that glitter ou 


and most when 


frec;: 
Be Folly’s the head-gear that momently | 
varies, 
But a Bonnet of drab is the sweetest 


m 


. 
|} Full many 


j Though stately the ostrich plume 
tally throwing 
Its teathery flashes of light on the eye: 
Thees rib tasty aod trim the straw bonnet, 
when glowing 
With its ribbons so glossy of 


g! 
plat 


: ‘ rious dye 
Yee still T must own, althougt none may 
seem duller 
Than a simple drab Bonnet to many y 





| 
} 
] 
| 
! 
' 
gaze— 
[t is, and it will be, the favourite colour, 
Around which iny fancy delightedly 
| plays : 
| And it well suits my muse with a garland 
to wreath if, 
And echo its praises with gratefuallest 
glee— 
For, knowing the goodness 
lurks beneath it, 
| The Bonnet of drab beats a turban 
with me. 


that oft 


a tare gem—-the poet has 
chaunted— 
In the ‘depths of the ocean flings round 
it its sheen ; 
And many a flowret, 
vaunted, 
Springs to lite, sheds its perfume, and 
withers unseen. 
And well do I know that our sisterhood 
numbers, 
Array'd in the 
, reprove, 
Forms as fair as e’er rose on a poet's 
sweet slumbers, 
And faces as lovely as ever tanghtlove 
This I know, and have felt; and, thus 
hnowing and teeling, 
A recreant minstiel Esurely should be 
If, my heart-felt attachment ignobly 
concealing, 
The Bonnet of drab past unhonorred 
by me! 


its beauties un- 


liv’ry that coxcombs 


[ have basked in the blaze of both beauty 
and tashion— 
Have scen these united with gifts rich 
and rare, 
And crowned witha heart that could 
cherish compassion, 
And DY SyIpéi thy suften what 
must bear. 
Yet acknowledging this—which I can do 
sincerely 
Por the highest enj 
e'er knew, 
The glance which it treas 
ly, most dearty, 
Beamed trom under a Bonnet of drab- 
col ired hi 
"Twas my pleasure— my me : 
and hi is perishe 
Like the track ofa ship o’erthe dark- 
heaving sea ; 
But its loveliuess lives, its remembrance 
is cherished, 


And the Bonne t of 


sorrow 


yment this bosom 


ures most fond- 


itis past 


“drab is still beau- 


ter t ne 











